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merce, and in ten the mayor. Several times I heard of northern businessmen who, after some years in Atlanta, are offered promotion to better jobs with the parent organization back home. Some choose to stay in Atlanta, even if the salary is smaller, because they like its way of life. Anyway the slogan developed: Atlanta is the city with a southern heart and northern arms and legs.
Atlanta has two first-class newspapers, the Journal and the Constitution, which vie with each other not only in circulation but for the honor of being the more liberal. Both, for instance, claim to have been major actors behind Georgia's abolition of the poll tax; the Journal has the better case in this regard. The Constitution is more widely known outside Georgia, but the Journal has the bigger circulation; it is, in fact, the most widely circulated newspaper in the nation south of St. Louis and/or Baltimore; it outranks any paper in Washington, D. C, Kentucky, or the whole state of Texas. The Journal is owned by former Governor James M. Cox of Ohio, who is also proprietor of the Miami Daily News; sometimes 100 per cent Atlantans express resentment that their largest paper is "absentee controlled."
Finally, a word on a unique educational institution, Emory University. This was built on Coca-Cola money. It has (like Duke) an expensive and impressive plant, and is one of the best schools in the South. But it was forbidden by terms of its foundation to engage in intercollegiate sports; hence it has no football team and few people have ever heard of it.
Rococola
I heard it said that the "architecture" of Atlanta is rococola. The pun is bad, but what the city would be like without Coca-Cola is hard to conceive.
This is one of the great "success stories" in American history. In the i88o's, when there were only four soda fountains in all Atlanta, a man named J. S. Pemberton conceived the idea of a nickel drink. He worked out the formula, which is secret to this day, and his bookkeeper, S. M. Robinson, named it. He scribbled down "Coca-Cola," and the company's trade-mark still uses the same script. In'1886 the partners spent $46 advertising Coca-Cola and sold twenty-five gallons of the syrup. Then, a few years later, Asa G. Candler, an Atlanta druggist, bought out Pemberton and Robinson for a song, and organized the present corporation; he ran it into a property which, in the early 1920*5, he sold to Ernest Woodruff, then president of the Trust Company of Georgia, for 25 million dollars. The legend is that Candler thought Woodruff was 'a fool for paying so much. But when Woodruff, a famously "tight" man, died a few years ago he was worth, according to reliable report, 200 million dollars; he was certainly the richest man in the South. His son, Robert